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Summary : The existence of personal jewelry of the Celtic type in tlie South of France is a already well known fact, but 
short time ago it was realised, that some of this ornaments also indicate a regional production. The fact, that this acces- 
sories of the Celtic dress (fibulae, belts) have already been produced in Southern Gaul from the beginning of the middle of 
the 5"" century BC onwards seems to indicate a presence of Celtic groups in this region already at this time. It is possible 
to find more examples for this development of ornaments (aimrings and belts especially) in the 3"^^ and 2"'' century BC, 
which confirms, that the population has been present already in the second part of the second Iron Age. The production 
of original Celtic jewelry - concerning to main types and style - shows, that the clients and the artists of this ornaments 
have always been in the knowledge of being Celts, which lived in this region in naiTow contact with populations of differ- 
ent origin. In the way of producing and wearing of this ornaments connected with their specific way of life and a special 
di'esscode, the ethnic and cultural identity compared to their non-Celtic neighbours was emphasized. 
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Since the development of cultural anthropology, dress ac- 
cessories have been used as significant indicators of eth- 
nicity. Like clothes, hairstyle and grooming practices, tliey 
belong to the construction / perception of an individual's 
identity. When there is no reason to hide this identity, they 
are used by men and women to display their intimate per- 
ception of themselves. Within a community, personal orna- 
ments are produced and worn for the same purpose. They 
therefore express, but also ser\'e to construct, the self-re- 
presentation of the group as a society. 
It is therefore legitimate for archaeologists to use such ob- 
jects as indicators of social status and ethnicity. Of course, 
in the past, exaggeration has led to the over- interpretation 
of some finds, often those isolated from their context, 
where there was one at all^. A magnificent Celtic bronze 
bracelet from the Tarn in Southern GauP remains a pos- 
sible indicator of Celtic culture in this area, but it can also 
be seen as just an import from another countiy. either quite 
close or more distant. Under such circumstances, its abili- 
ty to allow us to appreciate the Celtic nature of the local 
population remains extremely limited. 

More eveiyday fomis are clearly of greater significance. 
Some years ago I tried to analyse the ways in which archae- 
ologists can interpret bronze personal ornaments, using 
their morphology but also their frequency of occuri'ence 
and the existence of type variations^. Dress accessories of 
foreign origin can be imports, if they are well known in one 
area and only occasionally occur in another. But even in 
such simple cases, they can be inteipreted in different ways 
: either as traded goods, or as an indication of the presence 
of an individual carrying with him the signs of his ethnic- 
ity. The latter interpretation is more likely to be accepted 
when the find is a non-precious object, such as a simple 
bronze ring. Exogamy is a possible interpretation of such 
finds when they remain isolated (such as an Alpine-type 
bowed ring from Lattes). 

When 'foreign' objects are more numerous in an area, 
they can reflect a relationship of domination, where all 
artefacts are simply brought from one region to another 
because there is no reason, or context, to produce them lo- 
cally. This is normally achieved by the presence of some 
members of the "motherland" in a colony organizing tlie 
economy : a colony is used to produce or collect some 
goods, and there is no particular reason to develop them. 

But if we are allowed to make use of the modem con- 
cept of « durable development ». such a system is far from 
stable. Soon, economic domination will ha\'e cultural con- 
sequences; a local society will appear in the colony, if only 
within tlie settlers, with a culture which is not entirely simi- 
lar to that of the "motherland". This evolution will, una- 
voidably, lead to the production of new artefacts, locally 
produced in imitation of the orginals, but with a local taste 
which will allow future archaeologists to recognize them. 

This scheme, which I developed in 1990 on the basis 



' Garcia 2006. 

- Jacobsthal 1944, Nr. 432-433. 

^ Feugere 1993. 



of the data then available for personal oiTiaments from 
Southern Gaul, can now be applied to a much more sub- 
stantial corpus of finds. Excavations have continued to 
take place and new data is continuously flowing in, giving 
us more examples to illustrate tlie following scheme for 
the inteipretation of artefacts (Fig. 1) : 

1 ) punctual relation : a few objects are exported from a 
region to another, apart from any long-term process: 

2) economic domination : an active and powerful region 
exports its productions to a less active or powerful area; 

3) cultural domination/colonisation : an active and 
poweiTul region exports a group of its members (as well 
as some goods), into a less active or powerful area. This 
causes the local production of artefacts whose typology, 
although of foreign type, soon acquire local features; 

4) favoured links (older population flows) : in two 
equally active and poweiTul areas, old links can lead to a 
continuous exchange of goods between the two regions. 

Let us now have a look at some dress accessories of 
Celtic type in Southern Gaul (Fig. 2), and the way they fit 
(or do not fit) into this scheme : 
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Fig. 1 : Interpretation of artefacts accordijig to then fiequence, tlie 
existence of variants as well as the social context. Large circles reprensent 
social groups, small dots the artefacts issued and eventually ti'aded by 
each of tliem (aftei Feugere 1993, fig. 8). 
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Fig. 2 : Geomoiphology of the studied area, with locahsation of ttie main cultural areas and sites mentioned in the text. 



1. Brooches 

Brooches were used in archaic Greece, but tend to dis- 
appear in the Classical period. Yet they were presen-ed in 
the Celtic way of dressing, both for men and women. In 
Southern Gaul there is a long tradition of brooches, start- 
ing in the late T^ century BC with a few Greek imports, 
but mostly witli types influenced by Iberian models. In the 
6*'' century BC nearly all types in use between the Alps and 
the Pyrenees were of Iberian origin (Fig. 3, 1-2). 

A change occured in the 5* century with the appearance 
of some Ha D3 fibulae, for the most pari of Mansfeld type 
F4''. Within this type, W. Dehn and T. StoUner made a use- 
ful distinction between several variants, some early as the 
Magny-Lamber"t variant (with a very long spring) and the 
Villeneuve variant (short spring). 

To the same tradition, but of a later date, belongs the 
Bussy variant with a « basket-handle » bow of wire cross- 
section, influenced by the Marzabotto form and datable to 
the mid/second half of the 5*'' century BC (Fig. 3, 3)-. A sig- 
nificant collection of early forms (fragmented but mostly 
F4) was found in Beziers in 5"' century BC le\'els^, as well 
as in Martigues in contexts reaching the early 4"" century^. 



^ Mansfeld 1973; Feugere eta/. 1994. 

= Delm-Stollner 1996. 

^ Ugolini - Olive 1987/88, fig. 12; Ugolini- Olive 2006, 127-131. 

'Retif 2000, fig. 10. 



The settlements in the Languedoc and Provence also pro- 
duced some « duck-head » brooches ("Entenkopffibeln")^, 
dated to the first half of the 5"' century. The type is known 
north and south of the Alps in equal proportions (Fig. 3, 
4)^. During the same period, local types of Iberian origin, 
such as the « Golfe du Lion » brooches, continued to be 
in use on the same sites^", showing the coexistence of cul- 
tures and perhaps of communities. Most of the available 
data comes from Languedoc and Roussillon — that is, 
west of tlie Rhone — but recent excavations near Mar- 
seille, for example at Martigues, gave similar results with 
many "Westhallstattkreis" brooches occurring throughout 
the S"* and into the first quarter of the 4* century BC^^ Fur- 
tliermore, an interesting phenomenon appears during this 
period in eastern Provence : the emergence of double-foot 
fibulae, a form which has, more accurately, an ornament 
replicating the foot shape above the spring. 

Such fibulae were first studied in South Gaul by A.-H. 
Amann in 1977, but shortly afterwards W. Dehn was right 
to underline the existence of this feature in separate re- 
gions of the Celtic West^^. In fact, 5**' century brooches wifli 



^Pignan: Tendille 1983, 59 fig. 39 Nr. 6, Sauite-Colombe : 

1968, fig. 84,2. 

' Feugere - Guillot 1986, map fig. 38. 

'"Tendille 1983, 59 fig. 39 Nr. 4; Retif 2000, fig. 10 and 11. 

" Retif2000, 173. 
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Fig. 3 : Broocliesiisedinthe V'c. BC : 1 Miirviel-les-M (34), c. 550-475 (Ricliard - Feugere - Soyris 1980). 2 Nissan, Enserime (34), tbe 56 [1945] 
(ibid). 3 Nissan, Ensermie (34), tbe 12 [1945] (Feugere e/«/. 1994). 4 Pignaii, Les Gardies (34) (Tendille 1983). 5 Claviers, Grotte de la Lioui-e (83) 
(Amanii 1977). 6 Montaiiroux (83) (impublished). (Scale 2 : 3). 



"double foot", thus paying their tribute to the Celtic taste 
for symmetry, are not only known in Provence but also (and 
in greater numbers) in the Mosel-Rhein-Neckar area, as 
well as in Iberia. From the Rhineland the type (actually in- 
cluding several forms of foot/head) seems to have diffiised 
to South Germany, the Alps and Central Europe. A single 
artefact recovered in the Champagne does not convincingly 
suggest any export flow towards the West. Things are dif- 
ferent towards the south since, as we mentioned, there are 
clear exports from this group in Baden-Wiirttemberg. 

After some hesitation, another brooch of this type, 
known in Switzerland, was coiTectly attributed to the Rhine 
group^^, then the map shows a gap until the coast of Pro- 
vence. But otiier similar brooches are known in lUyria and 
as far south as in Central Italy (Nemi). Dehn suggested that 
the Provence objects, as well as the Italian one, belonged to 
a « mediterranean » variant of the Celtic original type. In 
fact, Celtic material culture appears to have developed re- 
gional styles in every area where the population was active 
enough to answer its own needs, notably in terms of dress 
accessories. I therefore inteipreted the Provence group as a 
good illustration of this process, although a clear link be- 
tween Provence and the Rliineland was then missing^''. 

We now have a new discovery to enlighten the connec- 
tions between these two groups : it is a bronze brooch dis- 



covered south of Montauroux (Var) (Fig. 3, 6). This amaz- 
ing artefact has an oval swelled bow, attached to which are 
two symmetrical ornaments; both have flat discs which, 
when the brooch was discovered, still showed traces of red 
and white stripes, with red enamel at the centre. 

Symmetrical brooches exist in Provence from the early 
5^'' century BC. as shown by the deposit of the Grotte de 
la Lioure^', and this new example shows close links with 
the earliest "Maskenfibeln" and "Tierfibeln" of the Mosel- 
Rhein area^^. It can thus be considered as an early exam- 
ple of the Provence group, directly inspired by the Mosel- 
Rhine cast symmetrical brooches. This implies a date in 
the mid 5*'' century BC at the latest, which makes the Mon- 
tauroux fibula one of the earliest examples of enamelling 
known on a Celtic object. Up until now this technique was 
believed to have de\eloped only from the 4"' century BC 
onwards ^^. 

With this group we therefore ha\e e\ idence for the 
Southern Gaulish production of Celtic brooches starting 
in the mid 5*"" century BC, perhaps even in the second quar- 
ter of the century, and directly inspired from foims of the 
same period from the Middle Rhineland. From this time 
onwards, we can assign several types of brooches, many 
of them with coral inlays, to Southern Gaulish workshops. 



'Dehn 1966, 1981, map fig. 5. 
' Feugeie 1993, 47 and fig. 11. 



'Amann 1977, 227. 

' Binding 1993, fiai ex. pi. 12-14. 

' Challet 1992, 35 ff. 
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Fig. 4 : Bracelets of Teste-Negre type and their possible models : 1 'Hohlbuckehing' &om Klettham (D) (Lindensclmiit 1870). 2 Vaison-la-Romaine 
(84) (Feugere 1996). 3 Belarga (34) (unpublished). 4 Saint-Bauzely oi smioimdings (30) (Tendille 1979). 5 Les Peimes-M., Teste-Negi'e (13) (Chabot 
2004). 6 uiiprovenanced (impublished). 7 simomidings of the Samte-Victoire (13) (Feugere 2002). 8 Les Pemies-M., La Cloche (13) (Chabot 2004). 
(1-3, 5-8 bronze, 4 silver; Scale 2 : 3). 



2. Bracelets 

Ann- as well as ankle-rings are known in great quan- 
tities in the Early Iron Age in South Gaul, thanks to the 
« depots launaciens » (late 7**— 6**' century BC) of which 
they usually form the greatest part. But later forms are not 
as well studied, and we lack datable examples to illustrate 
the types in use in Southern Gaul in the 5*"" and 4*'' centuries. 
Some stratified finds suggest that, in the early 5th century, 
light « aimilles », made of thin bands or thin wires, were 
still appreciated just as much as they were in other areas 
of Gaul ; these ann-rings were worn in groups, joined by 
a clasp^^. Although Lt A and B bracelets still need to be 
studied in detail in the south of France, an interesting phe- 
nomenon occurs at Lt C : it more or less reproduces what 
we have previously obser\'ed for Lt A brooches. 

For many years a magnificent bronze bracelet, found in 
the Tarn area (north-east of Toulouse), was the only exam- 
ple from Southern France of a form well known north of 



the Alps, such as the Gelting, Klettham (Fig. 4, 1) or Ahol- 
ming bracelets in Bavaria^^. Then the clasp of a similar 
piece occured at Vaison-la-Romaine, in the Rhone valley 
midway between Lyon and Marseille (Fig. 4. 2)^". We now 
know of a second fragment of similar type from Belarga 
(34) (Fig. 4, 3) in the Herault valley, which is an area of 
low hills between the Rhone and the Pyrenees. 

These two fragments confirm that such bracelets occa- 
sionally reached Soutliem Gaul, having being traded ei- 
ther through the Rhone valley (the usual route) or through 
the mountains of the Massif Central. Such imports may 
therefore ha\'e influenced a form of bracelet tliat is original 
to the area : again, this group was developed in Provence, 
altliough the only mould fragments known so far were un- 
covered on the site of Lattes (34). This site is, in fact, out- 
side the distribution map of this bracelet type, but within 
the territory of the Arecomici, who may have played their 
role in the production of this form. The only known silver 
example comes from Saint-Bauzely (30), in the neigh- 



^ Tendille 1979, 62 Nr 4-11; Tendille 1983, fig. 39 Nr 11-12. 



'^ Lindensclmiit 1870; Kramer 1985, pi. 41B;pl. 87. 
'° Feugere 1996. 
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bourhood of Nimes (Fig. 4, 4)^^. It is now preserved in 
the Musee d'Archeologie Nationale at Saint- Germain- en- 
Lay e. 

Although we still lack a proper study of the form and its 
variants, we know that all the bracelets of the « type Teste- 
Negre » were flat, and decorated on the outer part with 
rings, cur\'es and s-motives in the Celtic taste. Such 
bracelets were equipped with a clasp just like those of tlie 
« Hohlbuckelringe » from which they derive. 

Teste-Negre type bracelets dated by their context are 
rare, but we know from the sites where they occur that they 
were in use in the mid to second Iron Age. Their chronol- 
ogy is confiimed both by their relationship to the « Hohl- 
buckelringe » from north of the Alps^^, and by some im- 
ages of such bracelets on some female (or hero) statues 
from Entremont^^. This production is therefore well dated 
to Lt C. from tlie mid S^"* century BC onwards. 

3. Belts 

A third category of dress accessories can be used here to 
illustrate our point : belts were, of course, in use in many 
cultures, and in Southern Gaul several different tradi- 
tions coexist. The most striking one, illustrated by several 
finds from the western Languedoc as well as two sculp- 
tures from the Arecomici territory, is the Iberian type with 
hooks. The type appears in the 7*"* century BC^'' and is a 
frequent find in 6^'' BC contexts in the areas betwen the 
Pyrenees and the ri\er Herault. It is tlierefore no surprise to 
find Celtic belts continuing to be deposited in graves in tlie 
same area, whereas finds from the rest of Southern Gaul 
remain scarce^'. 

While the most important collection of early Celtic belts 
from South Gaul is still the one from Ensenine^^, a dozen 
such objects form part of a votive deposit from Cavaillon, 
previously unpublished (Fig. 5, 3—5). Three of tliem belong 
to Leconte type lA and can be considered as 5"' century im- 
ports from northern areas, such as Champagne, where tliey 
are known in quantity. Southern Gaul therefore received, 
as early as the second quarter or the mid-S**' century BC, 
direct imports of belts from the North. 

Yet the situation with belts seems to be somehow simi- 
lar to the one we have obseived with brooches. At the very 
same time, as shown by a stratified find from Beziers (34)^^ 
and another one from Coudouneu at Lan9on (13)^^, belt 
clasps seem to be produced in Southern Gaul in a style 
which, while clearly referring to the Northern imports, 
possesses a distinctive appearance of its own (Fig. 5, 1-2). 
If Celtic belts were produced on the Gaulish Mediterra- 



-'Tendille 1979,79. 

-- Lt CI : Kramer 1961; Kramer 1985, 22 ff. 

-^ Salviat 1987, 196 Nr. 16;233Ni. 46. 

-■' Acebuchal type : Nickels etal 1989, 193 fig. 165 Nr. 121y. 

-^ Feugere et al. 1994, maps fig. 2 and 3. 

-^ Feugere etal. 1994; Leconte 1993; Leconte 1995. 

-^ Ugolmi - Olive 2006, 130 (c. 450). 

-^ Verdin 1996-97, fig. 19, 12 (c. 475-400). 



nean coast as early as the mid-5"' centuiy BC, it implies 
that Celtic populations were already settled there. 

The 4"' and 3"* centuries BC are not so well document- 
ed in the South : archaeologists suggest that poverty was 
a consequence of heavy exploitation of the locals by the 
MediteiTanean colonists and merchants. But in the early 
2"*' century BC a new type of belt appears, worn by women, 
and made of cast double elements articulated with simple 
circular rings. These chains are fastened at the front by a 
special clasp, often decorated with groups of beads, with 
the two ends hanging down over the legs. This complicated 
ornament is known in several areas of the Celtic world, 
where it always takes on a distincti\e regional style. The 
chain belts of Bavaria and Central Europe are the most im- 
pressive, with the cast elements decorated with red enamel. 

Compared with such jewels, the Southern Gaulish chain 
belts - which I called the Nages type, from the site where 
they first appeared in any number - can be described as 
simple, if not severe belts (fig. 6). Their cast elements are 
plain and do not show any type of decoration. The interest- 
ing point is that they were probably produced by the Arec- 
omici, and only seem to have spread around their territoiy 
(distribution map, fig. 7). A cast element still in its clay 
mould and with casting sprue was discovered in the har- 
bour of Lattes^^, and isolated pieces are not rare in the set- 
tlements of the area. Yet they do not penetrate much west 
into the territory of Beziers. and are unknown in Narbonne 
as well as further west. A few cast elements are known in 
Vaucluse to the east, but they seem to belong to a thinner 
variant which may, just like the Nages type, represent a 
local interpretation of the form. The Nages type chain belt 
csa\ therefore be considered not only as a Celtic dress ac- 
cessory, but also as one specifically belonging to the Arec- 
omici. 

The date of their production is not easy to define, as 
many cast rings have been found, after breakage, loss and 
possible re-use, in contexts of the 2"'' century BC and even 
the first half of the 1 '* century BC, if not later. But we are 
fortunate to have a typical ring, unfinished, from a work- 
shop area in Lattes, found in a layer of the second half of 
the 3"* century BC^". In another sector of the town, another 
element, apparently the suspension element for three pen- 
dants, comes from a layer dated to the last quarter of the 3'** 
century BC^^ The production of the belts therefore prob- 
ably covers most of Lt C, certainly starting in Lt CI. 

4. Conclusions 

Applying our data to the grid presented in the first page 
of this contribution, we find that our three categories of 
artefacts - although of different dates — all fit within our 
third case. The early emergence of local types directly in- 
spired from the contemporaiy objects of tlie same function 
in northern areas (East Gaul, Rhineland) not only means 



^^Tendille-Manniez 1990, fig. 3, 3;Ni. 16. 
^°Tendille-Manniezl990, Nr. 16. 
^' Py 1994,fig. 5Nr. 149. 
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Fig. 5 : V* c. BC belt hooks of Celtic type hom South Gaiil : 
1, 2 Beziers (34) (after Ugohm - Ohve 2006). 3-5 CavaiUon (84) (uiipubl.) (1 bronze; Scale 1 : 1). 
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Fig. 6 : Belt-chauis of Nages type : 1 Nages (Dechelette 1914). 2 Saint-Pargoire (34) (luipubl.). 3 Nages, Les Castels (30) (TendiUe 1980). 4 Saint-Come, 
Mmiressip (30) (TendiUe 1980). 5 Viheneuve-les-M. (impubl.). 6 Lattes (34) (Py 1994). 7 « Vaucluse » (impubL). 8 Aspu'an, Domtie (34) (fouiUes S. 
Mamie). (1-8 bronze, 3 witli iron ring; Scale 2 : 3). 
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Fig. 7 : Distiibution of belt-chaiiis type Nages (see Lists lA-E) : 1 Aspuan. 2 Belarga. 3 Samt-Pargoue. 4 Aiimes. 5 Villeneiive-les-Maguelomie. 
6 Lattes. 7 Villetelle, Ainbrussmii. 8 Nages. 9 Saint-Dionisy. 10 Nimes. 11 Saint-Boiinet-du-Gard. 



that artefacts from these regions were present in Southern 
Gaul. Their influence on local types, following the style 
of the originals but with minor differences, implies that 
at least part of the population was Celtic, and had to pro- 
duce dress accessories to supply a Celtic population which 
could not be fulfilled by imports. 

This conclusion, already arrived at from the analysis 
of the data available in the 90s^^, can now be supported 
by new discoveries, not only more numerous but also bet- 
ter illustrating the scheme. From the mid-5"' century, Celts 
were present on the Southern Gaulish coast and began to 
produce dress accessories. The same process was still op- 
erating two centuries later, as shown by the Teste-Negre 
type bracelets and Nages type belts, but no doubt further 
artefacts, especially in the informative category of per- 
sonal ornaments, were also produced here based on Celtic 
models. 

The question of a Celtic flow to Southern Gaul has long 
been discussed, first only on the basis of texts^^. In the early 



second half of the 20"' century, archaeology was first used 
to confinn the idea of violent and massive invasions on 
Southern sites in the 3"* century BC^^. The revival of Iron 
Age archaology in the 70s led to a critical reading of such 
views, underlining tlie regional specificity of Southern 
Gaulish cultures, especially their continuity^\ The pres- 
ence of Celtic objects in the material culture (brooches, 
weapons . . . ) was at that time considered to be the result of 
specialized trade rather than than indicating a Celtic pres- 
ence in the area. This position was intended to « reflect the 
whole of of the historic, linguistic, archaeological and eth- 
nographical data, but also to explain the specific culture of 
the Southern Gauls, so foreign to the called "latenienne'' 
after the site of La Tene in Switzerland, to the Gauls on the 
continent — and to our schoolbooks »^^. 

British readers will appreciate the "continent", which 
makes the South of France look like an island. The idea 
that the region received several tides of people arriving 



^- Feugere 1993; Feugere etal. 1994, 245. 

" Jullian 1907, 281 ff.; Dechelette 1913, 577; Hubert 1932, 92. 



'Hatt 1959, 27. 
' Py 1990, 146. 
'Py 1993,43. 
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from the North, startmg m the Late Bronze Age if not ear- 
lier, is probably correct: but it does not imply that some of 
those flows were not more impressive, and of greater influ- 
ence on the local cultures, than others. Celts arriving with 
a sophisticated background, including a new language, re- 
ligion, mythology, art etc. may have had a strong impact on 
the transformation of local identity. And the local produc- 
tion of dress accessories from the 5"' century BC in South- 
em Gaul is a clear translation of this process. 

Of course, this does not mean that the whole population 
immediately considered itself as Celtic. There must have 
been a coexistence of different groups, but soon Celtic 
taste (no doubt indicating the progress of other aspects of 
the Celtic identity) became sufficiently dominant to give 
rise to the need for local production of personal ornaments. 
At this stage the import of foreign brooches, arm-rings and 
belts from the north was no longer answering demand : not 
only was the number of artefacts required too large, but 
the local variants in style and typology were gradually pre- 
ferred to the imported models. 

It is now time to accept what the detailed study of arte- 
facts teaches about the nature and identity of the popula- 
tion in Southern Gaul, as in any other region. Even in pre- 
history, regional identity is not likely to remain unchanged 
when all the world around is trans foiming. Among the nu- 
merous influences, including waves of incomers, to which 
an area is submitted in the course of time, some can lead to 
a fundamental transformation of the regional identity itself. 
This is the process that we can observe in South Gaul, in 
those areas where, and in the periods when, Celtic dress 
accessories were locally produced. 



Liste 1 : Chaines-ceintures de type Nages 

lA : doubles maillons coules 

1 : Aumes. Lico-Castel (34), L. 23,5 mm (MPM, inv. 
995.42.6). 

2 : Belarga, Les Condamines (34) (MPM. inv 988.4.1). 

3 : Lattes, Port-Ariane (34), us 20002, 300/-100 (Feugere 
2007. 550 fig.lNr 108). 

4-7 : Lattes. St-Sauveiir (34). en cours de fabr., c. 250/-200 

(Tendille - Manniez 1990, 101 fig. 3.3 Nr. 16). us 31170, 

-200/-175 (Py 2004, 50 fig. 64 Nr. 1). us 31173, vers -175 

(Py 2004, 50 fig .64 Nr. 5). us 9003, -175/-125 (Py 1994, 

396 fig. 21 Nr 1076). 

8 : Nages (30), dec. ancienne (Dechelette 1914, 999 fig. 

419). 

9-17 : Nages, Les Castels (30), -200/-30 (Tendille 1980, 

fig. 7Nr. 54-62). 

18-19 : Nimes, Mont-Cavalier (30) (Tendille 1980, fig. 7 

Nr. 64, 66). 

20 : St-Bomiet-du-Gard, Le Marduel (30) (Tendille 1980. 

fig. 7 Nr. 68). 

21-24 : St-Come-et-Maniejols, Mauresstp (30) (Tendille 

1980, fig. 7 Nr. 63, 65. 69, 70). 

25 : St-Pargoire, Vmns-2 (34) (MPM, inv. 2005.4.1). 

26 : Villeneu\'e-les-M., La Madeleine (34) (MPM, inv. 
2007.61.1). 

IB : double maillon coule a ergot 

1 : St-C6me-et-Maruejols, A<f<3?^re55/f (30) (Tendille 1980, 

fig. 7Nr. 67). 

IC : agrafes 

1 : Nages. Les Castels (30), dec. ancienne (Dechelette 
1914, 99 fig. 419). 

2 : St-Pargoire, Vihns (34), surf. (MPM, inv. 2008.4.1). 

3 : Villetelle, Le Sablas (34) (etude en cours Y. Manniez, 
Nr. 933). 

ID : repartiteur de pendants 

1 : Lattes, St-Sauveur (34), us 2117, -225/-200 (Py 1994, 

377 fig. 5Nr 149). 

IE : pendants 

1 : Aspiran, Dourbie (34) (2008, fouilles S. Maune, MR 
2373). 

2 : Lattes, St-Sauveur (34), -200/-175 (Tendille - Manniez 
1990, 102 fig. 3.4 Nr 23). 

3 : « Vaucluse » (MPM, inv 2007.11.1). 

4-5 : Villetelle, Le Sablas (34) (etude en cours Y. Manniez, 
Nr. 931,932). 
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